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O'Connell 


“The greatest Irishman that ever lived.” 


T will venture co set it down as 
an axiom taught by reason and 
history that any nation ar any 
point of time is as free as ic 
is strong, and as strong as it is 
united. 


Mens of most of the learned professions 
frequently dislike each other very much, but 

etiquette forbids them to display their preju- 
dices in public. Writers, painters, and politicians 
have never been under such restraint, and say what 
they like about their fellow. artists. The biunders 
made by many of the great ones of the past make us 
inclined to take a lot of contemporary criticism with a 
grain of salt. 

Dr. Jonhson, who considered Fielding simply ‘‘a 
dirty rascal,” believed that Richardson would go 
down to posterity. Carlyle made several contemptu- 
ous references to Scott, and Coleridge also thought 
the Waverly Novels very poor stuff. 

When some prejudice or other did not blind him, 
Jeffrey was undoubtedly a great critic; nevertheless, 
he snubbed Byron; pooh-poohed and belittled his 
own contributor and personal friend Scott; and 
pursued Wordsworth with equal relentlessness and 
ill-success. Strange as it may seem, the Opinions 
of artists—using the word in its general sense—on 
their living brother artists do not matter very much. 
It is not creative artists but a few hundred or so 
“cranks” in every generation—highbrows, _intelli- 
gentzia, call them by what term of contempt you 
like—that really determine who are the people who 
“deliver the goods.” 

Strong and great men always have strong and 
great opinions. O’Connell had his. Safeguarded by 


A true leader in Ireland was sorely needed in the 
19th century. But he was not found. He was not 
found because he was not sought for. Irishmen have 
been fooled for so many ages. They have so suf- 
fered through the generations from the sham leader, 
the superman in buckram, copper captains, high- 
sniffing oligarchs, and rapacious charlatans that they 
abhorred the very name of authority. That is to 


say, they were losing the high prerogative of free 
man, the power to choose a leader, and then to 
obey him. 

But where there are no followers there can be no 
leader. For, while it is true that a leader makes his 
followers, it is no less true that his followers make 
the leader. Faith is kindled from faith, and loyal- 
ty calls for loyalty. 

Without a leader, or led only by those who are 
themselves led by their weakness, their vanity, and 
their ignorable passions, we march only into the deso- 
lation of Midian or the slime pits of Sodom. Absolute 
freedom of thought—the right to think what one 
liked—-was an absurdity, and was excercised only by 
lunatics. 

Lawyers were not in O’Connell’s day the best 
people to see the best side of Irish life. 

“The malignant deity, Criticism, dwelt on the top 
of a snowy mountain in Nova Zembla. Momus 
found her extended in her den upon the spoils of 
numberless volumes half devoured. At her right sat 
Ignorance, her father and husband, blind with age; 
at her left Pride, her mother, dressing her up in the 
scraps of paper herself had torn. There was Opinion, 
her sister, light of foot, hoodwinked and headstrong, 
yet giddy and perpetually turning. About her played 
her children, Noise and Impudence, Dullness and 
Vanity, Positiveness, Pedantry, and Ill Manners.” 

The above passage gives one a rough idea of 
what Swift thought about critics in general. It was 
written two hundred odd years ago, but our friend, 
the critic, is still in hot water. 

It is quite true that Ireland is a Nation of orators. 
Irishmen have ever been to the fore in denouncing 
oppression and voicing reform. And their speeches 
have done much to preserve the purity of the lan- 
guage. 

By his great personality, his fine brain, his sense 
of the event and his power in voicing it, Burke 
affirmed the Classic tradition and began a new one. 
Rich, ample, fluid language gathered in architectural 
periods, was seldom employed to the like effect. 
His masterpiece was his oration on conciliation with 
America, in which speech we see the all important 
truth conspicuously illustrated that half of his elo- 
quence always comes of the thoroughness with which 
he gets up his case. No eminent man has ever done 
more than Burke to justify the definition of genius 
as the consummation of the faculty of taking pains. 

Grattan came near to Byron’s ideal of a perfect 
orator, and in regard to subject matter, his speeches do 
not suffer from comparison even with those of Burke. 

It was the magic eloquence of Richard Lalor 
Sheil that captivated the English House of Commons 
seventy odd years ago, and persuaded them to pass 
a Bill for removing the Civil disabilities from which 
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the Jews then suffered, just as it was the brilliant 
oratory of O'Connell that induced them to grant 
Catholic Emancipation. Ireland may well be proud 
of being a Nation of orators. 

To understand the Catholic Emancipator of 
Ireland, we must place him in a proper historical 
setting. The centenary in no wise exaggerated the 
importance of his achievement. 

One of his friends said of him that the swagger 
with which he walked the street of Dublin helped 
to make the people feel that he was ready and 
willing to kick ““England’s superiority complex’”’ into 
the Liffey; and O’Connell did mean to give that 
impression. He talked as a revolutionary to win 
justice for an Ireland groaning under a Penal Code. 
And it was the revolutionary speeches of one who 
as a boy witnessed the Revolution in France that made 
Wellington and the English government yield at last. 

Michael MacDonagh’s “Daniel O’Connell.” 

If ic be true, as Carlyle proclaimed, that “genius 
is an infinite capacity for taking pains,” Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh’s volume, on Daniel O’Connell, must 
rank as something like a work of genius. He has 
taken extraordinary pains to glean information from 
every available source, whether public or private. He 
says, “I think I must have read over a thousand of 
his speeches in the files of the newspapers and the 
volumes of Hansard, and the characteristic quotations 
which I have given, while illustrating the individual 
style of his oratory, bring us face to face with the 
real man. Nothing perhaps, has impressed me more 
in the course of my researches than the rich ore of 
history that may be extracted—with much delving 
and sifting, no doubt—from the dusty files of for- 
gotten newspapers.” 

Mr. MacDonagh’s London publishers have given 
us, in a few sentences, a remarkably fine and just 
appreciation of O’Connell’s career:— 


“O’Connell: The greatest Irishman of all time; 
his position unique in history. His system of gi- 
gantic, organized agitation was a discovery in politics, 
and was imitated all over Europe. He possessed the 
highest degree of eloquence, the sagacity of a states- 
man, the independence of a patriot. Like a Colossus 
he bestrode the legal and political stages for nearly a 
half a Century; and before the close of his life he 
filled a position in the thoughts of men that no 
Irishman, and very few Englishmen, have equalled. 
This book may be taken as a standard picture of his 
public and private life.” 

O’Connell entered Parliament in 1830 and Glad- 
stone in 1833. Over half a century afterwards Glad- 
stone wrote of the Irish Emancipator: “Almost from 
the opening of my parliamentary life, I have felt 
that O’Connell was the greatest popular leader whom 
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the world has ever seen. He was the greatest Irish- 
man that ever lived.” 

The memorable lines of Bulwer Lytton convey a 
vivid idea of the great Tribune’s oratory :— 
“Once to my sight the giant thus was given, 
Walled by wide air and roofed by boundless heaven; 
Beneath his feet the human ocean lay, 
And wave on wave flowed into space away. 
Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 
E’en to the centre of the hosts around. 
And, as I thought, rose a sonorous swell, 
As from some church tower swings the silvery bell; 
Aloft and clear from airy tide to tide, 
It glided easy as a bird may glide. 
To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 
It played with each wild passion as it went: 
Now stirred the uproar, now the murmurs stilled, 
And sobs and laughter answered as it willed. 
Then did I know what spell of infinite choice 
To rouse or lull has the sweet human voice. 
Then did I learn to seize the sudden clue 
To the grand, troublous life antique—to view, 
Under the rock-stand of Demosthenes 
Unstable Athens heave her noisy seas.” 


It is by no means easy to resist the temptation to 
quote freely from the Standard biography of the 
illustrous liberator. He says:— 


“When O’Connell died at Genoa, on his way to 
Rome, in 1847, the whole civilized world stood un- 
covered in grateful homage at the passing of the 
spirit of the Great Agitator—a proud title—whose 
methods had shaped and stimulated all the great 
emancipating movements for liberty and dignity of 
mankind.” 

Ic was the illustrious Montalembert who greeted 
the dying Tribune in Paris in these words:— 

“We are come to salute in you the Liberator of 
Ireland—of that nation which has always excited in 
France fraternal feelings. But you are not the Man 
of one Nation alone; you are the Man of all Chris- 
tendom. Your glory is not only Irish; it is Catho- 
lic.” 

Church and state alike, for years before O’Connell’s 
days, had viewed with anxiety and suspicion move- 
ments for political reforms. Bloodshed and revolu- 
tions are not exactly the fitting harbingers of the 
Pax Christi. Yet, Father Ventura, the greatest 
Italian preacher of O’Connell’s day, who delivered 
the funeral oration on the dead Tribune in Rome, 
says :— 

“But when O’Connell, the great citizen and great 
Christian, was heard invoking Liberty, and boldly 
proclaiming liberal ideas, these sentiments began to 
be less alarming to the timid and delicate ears of 
Catholicism and established Authority.” 
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O’Connnell discovered the method of constitutional 
agitation. He became the inspirer of the down- 
trodden in every land. As Mr. MacDonagh says:— 

“The Irish people were aroused by O’Connell 
from an abject condition of political, religious, and 
social servitude—the result of centuries of misrule— 
to the conviction that they were an ancient nation, 
which set their hearts aflame with the passion of 
patriotism; and, at the same time, the mighty agi- 
tations for Catholic Emancipation and for Repeal of 
the Union, which O’Connell set going and conducted, 
being everywhere followed with interest and wonder, 
brought Ireland within the ken of the civilized world, 
in the Nineteenth Century, as a romantic and ill- 
used land, almost as prominently as she had been 
for holiness and learning in the Golden Age....... 

“The fame of O’Connell in his life-time was 
world-wide. In O’Connell’s time, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland led the nations of 
the earth. Its political stage was, consequently, the 
most conspicious in the world... O’Connell’s greatness 
as the world’s foremost champion of civil and tre- 
ligious liberty was universally recognized and acknow- 
ledged while he lived. His principles and teachings 
still endure. They still affect, and may long continue 
to affect, the fate of nations and peoples. He modi- 
fied or entirely altered the political ideas of the civi- 
lized world, relating to government or the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the state or nation. His influ- 
ence in the social and political reconstruction of the 
world by peaceable methods has been universal. He 
reconciled authority and freedom...... 

“His place is among the leaders of humanity 
struggling against wrong and oppression. He was 
really the first of political agitators. on constitutional 
lines. He was the father of the modern nationalist 
movement in Ireland. He aroused into activity the 
racial forces and passions of patriotism, its visions 
and ideals. Before his time, it was generally ac- 
cepted by the masses that great reforms and expan- 
sions of political or national liberty could be wrested 
from the governing classes only by brute force and 
the shedding of blood. He showed how the then 
narrow bounds of freedom might be enlarged with- 
out any violent subversion, political or social.” 

O’Connell was not merely “the greatest Irishman 
of all times’ but his greatness as a world-figure 
compels one to cite still further from Mr. Mc- 
Donagh:— 

“O’Connell was the first in the world’s history to 
arouse to activity the enormous power of public 
opinion, which was stored up and lying dormant in 
the community, and the first to organize it for direct 
political and social action on constitutional lines. He 
was the inventor of popular agitation as it is now 
practiced in all democratic and _ constitutionally- 
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governed countries—the system by which the will 
of the people in the making of laws, the removal of 
abuses, the granting of reforms, finds expression in 
political, social, and trade organizations, with scat- 
tered branches of members pledged to certain princi- 
ples and subscribing to a common fund, under a 
central executive, and also in the registration of 
voters for parliamentary and municipal purposes; 
and in meetings, demonstrations and processions 
with bands and banners. He brought the people the 
democracy, the crowd, in the political arena, dic- 
tating policy to Kings and Parliaments by their 
weight of numbers and determined will. 

‘He showed, in his conduct of the agitation for 
Catholic Emancipation and Repeal of the Union in 
Ireland, how the masses might be moved in their 
profoundest depths of feeling, and yet marshalled 
in absolute discipline. He showed what power lies, 
for the moulding of laws, in the unity of physical 
force with moral sentiment. 

Great indeed is the world’s debt to O’Connell as 
the chief agent in a mighty deliverance—in leading 
up to that position which now exists in constitution- 
ally governed countries, that the means of effecting 
reforms, which the Constitution may require, is to 
be found within the Constitution itself.” 

O’Connell in the early 19th Century faced two 
almost insurmountable obstacles; the despotism of 
the English government on the one hand, and the 
hopeless servile apathy of the Irish people on the 
other. As Mr. MacDonagh writes :— 

“He had won. political freedom for a penalized 
religion in face of desperate difficulties. Public meet- 
ings had been previously unheard of in Ireland. 
They were practically unknown even in England, 
though it was in a far more advanced state of politi- 
cal developement than Ireland. Freedom of speech 
was jealously circumscribed by governments. Public 
meetings, for the discussion and redress of grievances, 
were looked upon as seditious assemblies, tending to 
excite discontent and disloyalty.” 

The apathy of the Irish people was appalling. 

“In Ireland,” writes Mr. Mac Donagh, “the masses 
seemed to be rooted in helplessness. They were 
inarticulate, or if they spoke, it was in outbursts of 
savage fury, like the incoherent shoutings of a man 
troubled by nightmare. Then the voice of O’Connell 
was heard resounding in the land, and the people 
were aroused by it from their state of abject submis- 
sion. Never had the mighty power of earnest and 
eloquent speech been so remarkably manifested. Un- 
der the inspiration of their great leader, vast masses 
of the people assembled in public meeting through- 
out Ireland,and in coming together there was revealed 
to them two things—their community of interest and 
their strength in combination, and these aroused in 
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them an independence of mind and a spirit of reso- 
lution, which spread from Ireland throughout the 
world, and moved other crushed peoples to lift up 
their pale faces, if not to stand erect, in assertion of 
their rights.” 

“There was no European state in which O’Connell’s 
action was not watched with interest—the interest of 
apprehension in the upholders of dominant injustice, 
and the interest of hope and joy in multitudes 
pining to be free.” Thus spoke, in 1875, at the 
centenary celebration of O’Connell’s birth, Lord 
O’Hagan. The speeches of the Irish Liberator were 
translated into all languages—even the slaves of 
America knew them. History chronicles the fact 
that ‘‘O’Connell poured out his wit, his pathos, and 
his earnestness in the cause of Negro Emancipation.” 

“O’Connell would have been helpless only for 
the great “J. K. L.,” Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare 
and Leighlin. O’Connell himself said that it was 
“J. K. L.” who united Ireland and without that 
nothing could be done then or now. 

When in 1819 “J. K. L.” was consecrated Bishop 
of Kildare and Leighlin, Ireland lay prone and 
helpless at the feet of her enemies. Her enemies 
might lacerate her, but they only tore a corpse. It 
was at that time that Dr. Magee, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, stooped to the level of a coward, 
and in St. Patrick’s Cathedral he publicly insulted 
the faith of the Catholics of Ireland. He thought 
he was safe, and for a time he was. Not a man in 
Ireland, not even a bishop dared answer him. There 
was the silence of fear on all when suddenly there 
appeared an open letter, addressed to Dr. Magee, and 
over the initials “J. K. L.””. Now he did this at a 
time when he was alone, when not even the Catholic 
bishops would support him. He was the youngest 
bishop in Ireland, and his elder brethern thought 
him very imprudent. They expected him to be very 
quiet, but they were mistaken. “Better is the wisdom 
of the child than the reverie of the old man’ was 
“J. K. L's” speech to his brother bishops. 

Dr. Doyle had the trained theologian’s mind. 
He could treat of matters of which even O’Connell was 
ignorant. Like David, he went single-handed to 
meet the greatest bigots and statesmen and theo- 
logians of the Protestant church. Even the Duke of 
Wellington had to exclaim “Doyle examines us.” 

In 1828 the famous Clare election took place. The 
Catholic bishops stood aloof from O’Connell. They 
feared Dr. Doyle’s policy would provoke reaction. 
Even brave men who knew what the penal laws 
meant—could fear in the same way. But a braver 
and bolder man refused to act thus, and scorned this 
course of prudence. “J. K. L.” as a bishop stood 
alone in the gap of danger. Yes, there he stood, 
disowned by the Catholic bishops of Ireland and 
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hated by hirelings of England, but with the bravery 
of a Malachy and the determination of a Laurence 
O'Toole. 

Even the great Maynooth stood aghast when “J. 
K. L.” gave his blessing to O’Connell on the eve 
of his election. ‘Farewell, my friend,” said he, “and 
may the God of Truth and Justice prosper you.” 
“The approbation of Dr. Doyle will bring to our 
cause the united voice of Ireland” wrote O’Connell. 
“J. K. L.” will always be the emancipating prelate, 
O’Connell the Liberator. I will venture to set it 
down as an axiom taught by reason and history that 
any nation at any point of time is as free as it is 
strong, and as strong as it is united. “J. K. L.” 
gave to Erin “Unitas” and O’Connell ‘“‘Libertas.” 

O’Connell was a keen sportsman. Though an adept 
with the rod and the line, and a fine shot, he enjoyed 
best the primitive and more strenuous sport of the 
chase. Almost to the end of his life he hunted 
his own pack of beagles in the glens and hills around 
Derrynane every opportunity he could snatch from 


uty. 

He loved to be idle in the early part of April 
when the jack-hares leave the most splendid trails 
upon the Irish mountains! And he never hunted 
alone! The people followed him to enjoy the sport. 
Long days before Baden Powell organized Boy Scouts, 
a special troop of Kerry lads with looks and garbs 
as wild as their native moors, followed the Liberator 
on foot in search of game. O’Connell, like some 
old clan chieftain of the Gaelic past, lead the Kerry 
lads down the winding bohereens to his home, his 
followers laden with the spoils of the chase. 

A London paper once likened the cry for repeal 
to the cry of the Derrynane beagles. “Aye,” retorted 
O’Connell, ‘but the writer of that jibe made a better 
hit than he intended, for my beagles never cease 
their cry until they catch their hare.” 

We often talk about civilization breaking down, 
and the break always comes at the point where men 
are afraid to put their finest moral ideas into con- 
duct. History does not on any page support the 
wide-spread suspicion that it is unsafe to man’s 
best interests to put the greatest virtues into prac- 
tice. And yet in the face of all experience men go 
on being afraid to try out their own best moral 
ideas. 

Among the private papers of O’Connell we find 
the following “Rules of Life.” 

“1. To avoid any wilful occasion of temptation. 

2. To appeal to God and to invoke the Blessed 
Virgin, and all the Saints, in all real temp- 
tations. 

3. To say the Acts of Faith, Hope, and Charity 
every day. 

4. To repeat as often as may be a shorter form. 
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;5. To say daily at least, and as often as may be, 
a fervent Act of Conttrition. 


6. To begin every day with an unlimited offering 
of myself totally to my Crucified Redeemer, 
and to conjure Him, by all His infinite merits 
and divine charity, to take me under His di- 
rections and control in all things. 


7. To meditate at least half an hour every day 
possible, longer if God pleases. 

8. To say “We fly to the patronage’ and St. 
Bernard’s prayer to the Blessed Virgin as often 
as convenient daily. 

9. Hjaculations and invocations of the Blessed 
Virgin, my Guardian Angel and all the Saints, 
daily. 

10. To pray daily to God, His Blessed Mother and 
His Saints, for a happy death, as often as may 
be. 

11. To avoid most carefully small faults or venial 
sin, even the smallest. 

12. To aim at pleasing God in all my actions, and 
to be influenced by the love of God rather than 
by hope or fear. 

As early as 1773, Edmund Burke, the son of a 

Catholic mother and a Protestant father, wrote:— 


“The most cruel and horrid blow that can be of- 
fered to society is through atheism. The infidels 
are outlaws of the constitution not of this country 
but of the human race.” O’Connell’s private life was 
a protest against atheism and agnosticism. 

The English priest who set forth the thesis that 
Catholic emancipation was due “to the great Duke 
of Wellington” and also to O’Connell may have been 
an optimist but he was a poor historian. The mem- 
bers of the Tory Catholic Club in London in O’Con- 
nell’s day “blackballed” O’Connell after he had won 
emancipation for them! History shows that during 
O’Connell’s great struggle for emancipation and 
subsequent to the triumph of that struggle, he was 
the object of unscrupulous and malignant attacks 
from Catholics in England, who were so unfair in 
their attitude towards him, that he himself declared 
on one occasion that he asked pardon from Almighty 
God for having emancipated such people! 

The part performed by “the Great Duke of 
Wellington” was part of a statesman who surrendered 
to what he could not help, declaring that it was 
better to give Catholic Emancipation than to incur 
Civil War, and to whom as little thanks are owing 
by Catholics for his surrender on the question, as 
are due to those who recently yielding to the inevi- 
table, agreed to the establishment of the Irish Free 
State. It is well to realize that Ireland’s victory in 
1829 was not due to an anti-Catholic statesman but 
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to a great Irish Catholic leader, and the solid mass 
of people behind him. 

Ireland can never forget her debt to Bishop Milner 
who was the spokesman in England for the Irish 
Bishops. Cardinal Newman described Milner as 
“the English Athanasius.” He was opposed by a 
body of men, clerical and lay, who had a very limited 
conception of Catholic principles, of the Catholic 
Cause, and the Catholic Church. Whilst “the En- 
glish Athanasius” fought strenuously, these critics 
fanned, crouched and flattered. They reached a depth 
of abasement which is hardly conceivable when they 
declared themselves as willing to be known as 
‘Protesting Catholic Dissenters.”’ 


Only the fewest of present day Catholics, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, have any close or detailed knowl- 
edge of the persecution inflicted on the Catholics 
of Ireland by Protestant England during the Penal 
times. Yet, Catholics ought to know what their 
Catholic forefathers endured in the superhuman 
struggle for religious freedom. Just as the Sorrowful 
Mysteries of the Rosary call to mind the sufferings 
of our Redeemer, so the remembrance of Catholic 
Emancipation must necessarily bring back a vision of 
the dread Penal laws, and those cruel penal days. 
Well has a Protestant poet sung of those defenseless 
Catholics :— 

—“O weep those days, those penal days, 

When Ireland hopelessly complained.” 

The blood of the priest often dyed the stone on 
which he dared to say Mass in some wild mountain 
fastness. Edmund Burke speaks of their ‘‘vicious 
perfection.” He says they were ‘as well fitted for 
the oppression, impoverishment and degradation of 
a people, and the debasement in them of human 
nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted 
ingenuity of man.” Dr. Johnson, too, a large- 
hearted Englishman, speaks of the penal laws as 
“monstrous injustice.” Informing against priests was 
an honorable service in the British government of 
those days. A Catholic was a ‘‘Social Leper” and 
all posts of honor were closed to him. 

Thank God, those blemishes today have faded and 
are gone forever. Catholic Emancipation was the 
Dawn of the New Era of religious freedom. 

The bias of the politician often disturbs the bal- 
ance of the historian. 

“His name is mightier in its appeal in Ireland than 
any other name, says Mr. M. MacDonagh.” He 
has encountered posthumous criticism. Both Duffy 
. and Mitchel were perforce critical. Criticism of 
O’Connell was a necessary part of their self protec- 
tion. Mr. MacDonagh’s book is a corrective of those 
prejudices. O’Connell did not believe that revolution 
was the only remedy for Ireland’s ills. 
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O’Connell found the easiest way of breaking the 
spell that bound the Irish people was to adopt a 
defiant and overbearing tone. O’Connell’s tone of 
extreme violence was the best corrective for a spirit 
of extreme servility. 

If O’Connell’s invective was unrestrained, it in- 
spired a spirit of self respect and a consciousness of 
power that rescued them from a servility that debased 
them. 

O’Connell called forth a nation from the tomb, 
into which it never again fell. 

Within a brief hundred and twenty pages, D. L. 
Kelleher, Irish litterateur, has snap shotted, in his 
well-known graphic, staccato style, the incidents in 
O’Connell’s life that lend themselves to this pictur- 
esque treatment. 

The little book does not aim at being a biography, 
and yet it leaves the impression of a most intimate 
and faithful portrait of the great Liberator. 

His judgment of O’Connell as right in not sacri- 
ficing the manhood of Ireland on bloody battlefields 
is proved by the emancipation history of Ireland. He 
has little patience with the modern Pharisees who like 
to talk about O’Connell’s sins. The weaknesses of a 
great man are judged with tenderness and understand- 
ing. 

How well ‘“D. L. K.” depicts Irish psychology when 
he says:— 

“The first meeting of the Catholic Association 
was a great success; crowded hall, infectious indig- 
nation—‘Yes Yes! Oh, absolutely! and we must, 
we simply must’ (loud cheers). Then they went 
home and, on the night air, the voices of the wailful 
gnats were heard caoining, the ancient caoin, ‘Ah, 
sure, that'll come to nothing.’ 


‘Every country has its choirs of the caoin like thar, 
but misfortune and foul weather have given the 
merchants of pessimism a disproportionate vogue in 
Ireland. It is, the philosophers tell us, the inferiority 
complex of a subject people, the gesture of defeat. 

If there were not men like O’Connell to take that 
ullagone literally by the throat and strangle it, we 
should all long ago have died choked by our own 
windy sobs. But there are always O’Connells and 
their variants, and so we endure........ “The movement 
never looked back. And when it was rolling along 
to triumph now what did they say: ‘Ah, we knew he’d 
do it. He always had the stuff in him.’ ”’ 

“Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny,” says Hamlet. Gladstone’s 
comment on O’Connell the lover is very charming. 
He wrote it as an old man and long after O’Connell’s 
death. “The domestic relations of O’Connell can- 
not,” said he, ‘escape the notice of the most careless 
observer. They were broadly distinguished from those 
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of common men by the vehement and ever-flowing 
tide of emotion that coursed through them. From 
his love-letters it appears that his whole married life 
from its commencement in 1802 to its close in 1836 
was one continued course not of ardent affection only 
but of courtship.” 

On the very year of his marriage he wrote to his 
wife:— 

“You are my all of company, and if I can but 
preserve your love I shall have in it more of true 
delight than can be imagined.” 

And over thirty years after that he wrote her in 
the same young-lover strain in which he began in 
1802. 

“Darling, I wish you were here with me. You do 
not know how my fond heart is wrapped in you. My 
own Mary! I wish I was saying that in your ear.” 

After her death he said “So noble was she that 
she could not believe evil of any one.” D. L. K. says- 
‘She was an immensely clever woman withal to give 
him that impression.” 


Dr. A. H. Ryan, Professor of Scholastic Philoso- 
phy at Queen’s University, Belfast, Ireland, says: — 

“Whatever his shortcomings, O’Connell aroused 
the drooping spirit of his Catholic countrymen; he 
instilled into them a sense of self-respect and moral 
courage, he persuaded them to demand civil equality 
as a right instead of begging it as a favor, and he 
set them an example of perseverance, dexterity, indus- 
try and enthusiasm that transformed them. That is 
his greatest achievement; and if he had done nothing 
more, that also would entitle him to the everlasting 
gratitude of our race.” 

Professor O’Sullivan, Minister for Education in 
the Irish Free State says:— 

“O’Connell objected to the mendicant spirit. He 
was not the first to suggest such a course of action; 
but it was he that made it real politics and this to 
such an extent that he embodied this whole move- 
ment in his own massive personality. 

“O’Connell emerged from young manhood with 
two anchors, religion and liberty. The Ireland of 
his day gave him the opportunity—so rare in con- 
temporary Europe—of uniting both. Catholicity and 
Democracy were then too rarely seen in combination. 

“If we had any particular lesson to give the world 
in politics, ic might be to develop further along 
these lines, to show how they can work harmoniously 
together. 

“O’Connell understood how to make democracy a 
force without violation of Catholic principles, with- 
out the intervention of armed revolution. He was 
the pioneer of the big open-air meetings, the inventor 
of political agitation within the law on a large scale; 
all civilized people had since learnt this lesson. 

He was well fitted to be a Liberator, because he 
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had a soul that in the best and truest sense was truly 
Liberal. He was opposed to ascendency of any type, 
and was never deterred by notions of political expedi- 
ency from denouncing oppression wherever prac- 
ticed.” 

John J. Horgan, author of “Great Catholic 
Laymen,” says:— 

“O’Connell’s power was greater than Napoleons 
because while Napoleon’s power rested on the bayo- 
nets of his soldiers, O’Connell, without the spilling of 
a drop of blood, governed a people more absolutely 
than Napoleon, and was idolized while he ruled and 
received a “tribute” envied by Kings.” 

According to Lecky, O’Connell’s chaplain had an 
honored place in his house, where there was a family 
chapel to which daily all the members of the house- 
hold were called to prayer. He had never been 
addicted to the intemperate habits which, in Lecky’s 
words, “were the prevailing vice of the many of his 
class.” 

Is Ireland decadent? No! Ireland is not decadent! 
Ireland is young and strong and valiant and full 
of faith and hope, and with God’s blessing she will 
fulfill the noble destiny that her best and bravest 
always aspired to on her behalf. 

It is important to be victorious but, as Livy wrote 
of Hannibal, it is more important to make good 
use of one’s victory. ‘“Vincere scis Hannibal, victoria 
uti nescis.” Ireland has no fear of a judgment 
passed upon her by the historians of the future. The 
Centenary celebrations speak in deeds of Ireland’s 
future. 

Not since O’Connell’s million gathered round a 
dozen altars on the Hill of Tara, before rising to 
demand the Nation’s liberty, has such an immense 
concourse of Irishmen met as on the occasion of the 
Centenary of Catholic Emancipation. ‘‘The greatest 
fact in Irish history since the passing of Emancipation 
itself” is a fitting description by a modern Irish 
statesman. 

And people came to Dublin on “Centenary day” 
out of no curiosity, out of no bravado or pride, but 
intent on hearing that Mass, and joining in thanks- 
giving to Providence who had been with their Catho- 
lic Fathers in the desert, and had led them to the 
Promised Land; out of the mountain caves into that 
Park once inhabited by the cruellest of persecutors. 

Cynics have told us in recent years that Irish 
Catholic enthusiasm is dead; that the old faith is on 
the wane; but “Centenary day” proves that the cynic 
is only a disappointed optimist. 

‘Emancipation day” was a people’s festival. It 
was the common people who kept the lamp of faith 
burning there; it was the common people who 
vindicated the principle of religious equality; it was 
the common people who built Erin’s convents and 
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churches; and it was the common people on ‘‘Cente- 
nary day” who inspired President Cosgrove to say:— 

“That Ireland’s last chapter will chronicle her 
undying allegiance to the See of Rome, the mother 
of Christendom.” 

Such a manifestation cannot pass without making 
a deep impression upon the mind and will of the 
Irish nation. And a National mind and will are not 
to be bereft of expression in the ideals, and aims, 
and conduct of National life. Ireland lives as a 
nation because she is Catholic, and as a Catholic 
Nation she must live! 

There certainly was no sign of party triumph and no 
spirit of reprisal. The whole function was simply de 
gratiarum actione, a thanksgiving to God for all His 
goodness to a people who kept the Faith under 
terrible conditions and who worked their way up 
to the lights of freedom through the dark shafts 
and corridors of tragic times. The lesson of O’Con- 
nell’s life for Catholics was that none of their worldly 
business, none of their seeking after material progress 
need in the slightest way weaken their loyalty to the 
practice of their Faith. 


When O’Connell’s work was most strenuous, when 
he was hardest pressed, he prayed most. Religious ob- 
servances were the striking feature of his life. 

“I am the living bread, which came down from 
heaven. If any man eat of this bread he shall live 
forever; and the bread that I will give is my flesh for 
the life of the world.” These are the amazing words 
which inspired O’Connell to battle for Catholic 
Emancipation. He realized that these divine words 
were true words. For him they represented the faith 
once given to the Apostles. Then, as now, these 
divine words stand as a perpetual challenge to the 
incredulity of a world which rages at the challenge, 
but has nothing wherewith to make answer except 
the gospel of despair and hope. 

Ireland after its long Calvary mustered its hun- 
dreds of thousands on “Centenary day” to hear the 
words of the God-man uttered in the supper chamber 
of Jerusalem two thousand years ago. From the 
days of Elizabeth until the early 19th century the 
Mass, God’s Mass, was declared treasonable ac- 
cording to English law. Yet, within the shadow of 
England’s lost garrison, the occupants of the Vice- 
regal Lodge knelt in worship as Christ the King 

passed by. “Magna est fides et praevalebit.” Truth 
has already prevailed. “It is the mass that matters 
in Ireland” says Agustine Birrell. Round the mass 
raged the fight of Irish freedom; in it now is sym- 
bolized the victory. The Centenary of Catholic 
Emancipation in Ireland was the homage of a nation 
to the God who led them tro’ their wanderings in 
the desert at the Jordan of their dreams and into the 
Land of Promise. 
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The eyes of the Christian world were riveted on 
the centenary celebrations of Catholic Emancipation 
on June 23rd in the city of Dublin. On that day 
hundreds of thousands of Irish Catholics marched in 
the splendor of glowing robes and vestments and 
waving banners from their open-air celebration of 
Pontifical High Mass in Phoenix Park, through the 
flower decked streets of Dublin, to the statue of 
Daniel O’Connell, the Liberator. 

The gathering for the High Mass in Dublin on 
that day was of a magnitude unparalleled in the 
history of Ireland, an assembly vying in its color and 
magnificence with the grandeur that was Ancient 
Rome. 

During the celebrations of the Catholic Centenary 
in Ireland, Dublin was a city of beauty crowned with 
a garland of flowers. The main streets were hung 
with flowers, evergreens, and flags, the Liffey 
spanned with ropes of many-colored blossoms, and the 
O'Connell Bridge laid out in gardens. 

The most impressive scene was the tree—girt 15 
acres of Phoenix Park, which looks across to the 
Dublin mountains and over the city to the sea. The 
scene can be imagined—bishops from every Irish 
diocese and from foreign countries, hundreds of 
priests in che vestments of their orders, nuns and 
choir boys, and, spread like an army across the 
springy sward, a half of a million Irishmen, with 
their banners and shields. 

Ten thousand stewards were recruited from the 
Dublin parishes and were specially trained for their 
work. By midday a crowd which, marching briskly 24 
abreast, took four hours to pass a given point, and 
were assembled in divisions before the altar. When 
the Blessed Sacrament reached the altar at Watling 
Street Bridge the bugles sounded for the singing of 
Benediction by priests and people. Six blasts then 
rang out, and then on the streets of their Capital 
City almost three fourths of a million Irishmen and 
Irishwomen knelt for bendiction until a long fan- 
fare gave the signal for dispersing, and the one hun- 
dred years anniversary of emancipation ended. 

And on June 23rd, 1929, the centenary of 
Catholic Emancipation, over twenty million Irishmen 
at home and abroad, subscribed to Gladstone’s 
dictum—‘O’Connell was the greatest Irishman that 
ever lived.” 

O’Connell’s Centenary celebrations inspired Presi- 
dent Cosgrove to say :— 

“Speaking for the great majority of the people 
of this state, I can solemnly declare our intention that, 
as we have been Irish in our love of country and 
Roman in our religion through centuries of war and 
adversity, so shall we remain until the last chapter 
of this Nation’s story has been written.” 
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